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| || Have always read your Writings with as much fatisfa- | 


tion as advantage, and I am to give you thanks for 
.both : Seeing they are fo uſeful to the World as well 

as to my felt, that there might be a juſt proportion 
between the Benefit and the Acknowledgment, 1 would 
here give you the thanks of all Mankind, if I could have 
that ambitious thought of being conſiderable enough to re- 
| preſent them, or worthy to have a Commiſſion from them. 
Having had the advantage oof: being acquainted with your 
Writings, I cannot chuſebut covet another of a Correſpon- 
dence with the Writer, as when we have taſted or viewed 
| many good things from ſome excellent Country, we deſire 
| to ſte and know the pleaſant and fruitful place from which 
| they came. TI havechoſenand am contented with a preſent 
| CONES by Letter, as Perſons, when at diſtance from 
| - eachother, ufe todo; for io our being Strangers to one ano« 
ther has placed us at ſuch a dyſtance. You write, Sir, to the 

World ; I think it honour enough to write to you, who make 

ſo faira F igure in the learned part of the World. Amongſt 

your other Writings, you have been. pleaſed to oblige your 

Readers with an Appendix to the Refletions upon Ancient 

and Modern Learning, and therein you have given a new 

and lively Inſtance of the Modern. As you, Sir, in your 

high regard to Truth and to Learning have attempted to 
| | A 7 prove, 
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prove, that ſome Books were never from thoſe Authors 
whoſe Name they bear, ſo in my high regard to your ſelf. 
I beg leave to ſay, I wiſh you had not been the: Author of 
that Book which is called by your Name, and was written 
upon that Deſign. Some Criticks, who ſeem to underſtand 
the true Intereſt of the Commonwealth of Learning almoſt as 
well as your ſelf, and who are prime Miniſters in it, have 
rold me, that it would much more adyance this Intereſt, not - 
to diſturb Mankind in the Opinion they have of thoſe Books, 
but to give them leave to go on in the quiet poſſeſſion and 
harmleſs enjoyment of them: When a Book ceaſes to be 
thought genuine, it often ceaſes to be uſeful, we riſe up a- 
gainit it, becauſe it would impoſe upon us; as every Man 
declares himſelf an Enemy to a common Cheat, and we can- 
not eaſily believe there 1s any thing good in him who has 
deceived us. -When a Reader hears that a Book had no 
ſuch Author it pretends to, he is apt to think it has nothin 
elſe, nothing which deſerves the reading ; his opinion of it 
is leſs, and fo there muſt be a leſſening of his improvement 
from-1it. The ſuſpicion which begins at the Author is car- 
ried on to the Book, and does not end where the firſt Man 
deſigned ; as often the Magician raiſes a Spirit, that will go 
farther and ſtay longer than he intended, Some Errors in- 
deed are more innocent if continued, than if removed ; as 
there may be more fatety in keeping a Diſaſe, than in at- 
tempting a Cure; and there are ſuch Dreams which we would 
not quit, or awake to loſe them. A Book is often valued, 
like a Man, for its Title, and that ſeldom is read where this 
is diſliked; as Fancy it ſelf forbids any Effe& of that Reme. 
dy which has a Name leſs agreeable to preſcribe it. Suſpi- 
cion is always boundleſs, and @here it has an influence, not 
only upon Books which are doubtful, but upon thoſe which 
are not, The Credit of Learning (which is to be ſupported 
as. well as that of the State, or of Trade) would harig very 
tooſe,if there mult be the ſame ſtridt Evidence for Authors of 
Books, as there is to be often in Law for thoſe-of FaQts ; if 
Books are to have no faith without a particular friend to 


vouch 
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(3) 
vouch for them, and to ſwear that he ſaw thetn written,. as 
an Oath is ſometimes required, in judicial proceſs, to a Per- 
ſon's Hand or Writing. Demoſthenes and Citero, Thucydides 
and Livy, Ariffophanes and Terena, Plato and Ariſtotle way 
be ſpurious ; the Writings to which all Ages have paid ſoaw- 
ful a Reverence muſt no more have any trom ours, and thus 
we may bid adieu to Learning, and to all the eager purſuits, 
all the noble atchievements therein. There is no longer any 
uſe of Libraries or ry) Barr not only that of Pzolomy, 
with ſo many hundred thouſand Volumes, but every other 
Library may be burnt, Goths and Vandals, Turks and Saracens 
may deſtroy all the publick Monuments of Learning, and 
when they have done their worſt, may do no harm. This 
indeed is aConſequence which only School-boys may rejoyce 
in,that they may be delivered from the ſervile diſcipline of the 
Rod, and from the grievous toyls of Learning; but a Con- 
ſequence which is as far from your Do as it 1s from your 
Intereſt to promote, who have your ſelt ſo large a ſhare in 
Learning, and the wealthy and glorious Spoils thereof : 
You, Sir, can no more.intend any thing to the diſadvantage 
of Letters, than a pious Man can decry Religion, or a skil- 

< ful Stateſman the Art of Government. Either there is Learn- 

ing in the ſuſpeed Books, or there is not ; if there be none, 
let the want only of that be the fault, and not of the Au» 
thors they profeſs to have ; if there be any, this PerfeCQtion is 
ſo great, that the not having ſuch a particular Writer does 
not make them imperfe&, and whoever were the Authors, 
the Books are uſeful. The beſt Writer does not add to the- 
intrinſick value of the Book,and a worſe does not take away 
from it ; As the Fiocco of a Cardinals Horſe at Rome gives 
no addition to the worth of the Beaſt, any more,than the - 

Cap does, or, if it had a Feather beſides, would dd{hat of 

its Maſter the Cardinal. An Author is but a Name, and 

ſo cannot a& or have an influence on Things, and ſhould 
have none upon Men : How little virtue or worth there is in 

a Name, we may eaſily believe, if we remember what a 

modern Writer tell us of that _ ſo great) of Ceſar, that 
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now he lives owly in froe Letters, all his greatneſs is dwindled 


into ſo narrow a compaſs ; for a Letter is next to nothing. 
The Civil Law pronounces this for a Maxim, That when 
Titius is dead, he is called no longer Titiws; and then no 
Book, when the Author is dead, {ſhould have any Name 
before it. The Wiſe (however they are the few) have al- 
ways ſolittle regard to Titles or Names, and ſuppoſe in them 
ſo little force, and in Things ſo little want of them, that 
they are far from being afraid left the Pillars of the World 
ſhould not ſtand, or the Courſe of Nature ſhould not go on, 
without them, to fix the Foundation of the one, and to 
move the Wheel of the other. The ſame Criticks aforeſaid 
told me in our late Converſation, what I muſt leave to your 
Judgment without declaring my own, that the Thought 
and the Induſtry ofa Churchman may be placed much bet- 
ter, than in the nice and airy Cenſures of Books, that the 
Profeffion of Divinity has a Beauty too charming, and Ac- 
compliſhments too great to admit a Rival, and Treaſures 
too vaſt to need any help for the enriching him who makes 
his addreſles to her, that he, who profefles it, is too buſie a 
Man to be at leiſure for toilſome Pageantries, profound 
Trifles, and learned Bubbles, that the buſineſs is inlarged 
enough to claim a diſengaged, entire, whole Man ; and as 
the praQice of Religion requires a Mind not hovering in the 
Air between that and the World, ſo the cloſe Study of it de- 
mands one not diſtrafted between that and Secular Enter- 
tainments, that the true Mother would not divide the Child, 
and there is no* need of  So/omen's Wildom to diſtinguiſh 
him for the true profeſſor of Theology who would not fplic 
er divide himſelf, And this, Sir, is no debaſing or leſſening 
of you, that they would not have you debaſed or leſſened by 
your ſelf in your Underfakings, that they ſuppoſe you made 
tor higher things, and they would not have the grandeur of 
a lofty Eagle exerciſed, however that of an Emperor was, 
in catching Flies. They goon till they ſeem to preſcribe to 
you a Task of {ſomething which the many learned Pens have 
ett to.be done by yours ; as he who praiſes the late Tranſla- 
| | $i0nN 
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tion of Lucretiws'in all the flouriſh of poetical Panegyrick, 
does at the ſame time tell the Tranſlator what new advances 
he ſhould make, and the World expects, for the doing right 
to other Books, which wanted the ſame Hand, and would be 
improved by the ſame Art, The Primitive Fathers were in- 
deed great Maſters in human Learning, they made uſe of it 
to excellent purpoſe in their Apologies and Writings,they de- 
fended Chriſtianity in the moſt artful method, by turning 
the Cannon againſt Heatheniſm, and oppoſing the Pagan 
Religion with Pagan Learning ; but amongſt all their Diſ- 
putes they left to the Heathens themſelves the glorious Pre- 
rogative of diſputing upon the Authors of their Books, ſup- 
poſed not the truth of Chriſtianity to depend on the truthrof 
the Titles of their Writings. They mixed not with ſuch 
thin and dry and barren Controverſies, they were contented 
with debating .only whether ſome Goſpels which were of- 
fered to them, were compiled by thoſe Saints whoſe Names 
they were preſented and adorned with. The enquiry may 
be very far trom being uſeful upon thoſe Books, which can 
ſo little give to or take away any ſtrength from Religion, 
that they have no relation tot, or correſpondence with it : 
But very uſeful this purſuit may-be, and very worthy of a 
Chriſtian, more of a Divine, to know, and to make others 
know whether ſome Writings which are aſcribed to the an- 
cient Fathers are juſtly aſcribed to, and are the lawful Of. 
ſpring of thoſe Fathers, becauſe otherwiſe our Adverfaries 
may take them into their Hands, and fo diſable ours; as 
we are to nail and diſmountthe Guns which our Enemy will 
ſeize and uſe againſt us. Falſe Books may be fuborned for 
Evidence to a falſe Religion, as counterfeit- Writings are 
brought in to aſſert a wrongful ThlewelM@MSecre have 
been nice enquiries upon ſome Books, as the Oracles of the 
| Sibyls, &s. the m_ ! whereot has been unqueſtionable, 
| if not their truth, and which, if they- do-no ſervice to Religt- 
| on, yet at leaft dono diſſervice to it : If there be no difſervice 
to Religion in ſuch Writings, there may'be ſome in theſe 
| anxious Queſtions upon them 3 there may be no leſs _ 
whe- 
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whether theſe. Enquiries are truly uſeful, than whether thoſe 
Books are truly what they proteſs to be. If they are called 


pious Frauds, weak Men may hence take occaſion to think, 


and ill Men to call every pious thing by that Name, an 

then theſe Queſtions are guilty of this not-very pious Fraud 
and Injury to Religion, that they deſtroy and. wound the 
Caule,and expoſe it to all the Evils of ſcepticiſm and reproach. 
You cannot but obſerve, and with the ſame zealous Indig- 
nation with which other good Men have obſerved, that. a 
late Author makes his tour of doubting upon ſeveral Books, 
till the ſacred Volumes are dragged within the Circle of his 


'unhallowed Suſpicion, and till his own Principles are much 


more ſuſpeQted than any Writings of others ; He diſclaims 
indeed the Thoughts, but then he ſhould firſt have abhorred 
the Words, by which every one underſtands, and would 
expreſs ſuch Thoughts ; Heinous Errors have beea ſeldom 
owned upon ſevere enquiry, as hurtful Creatures fly into 
Holes and Coverts when purſued ; Hereticks appear in their 
own Colours only to their Party, and in a diſguiſe to thoſe 
they would ſeduce ; as Thieves are to be ſeen only by their 
Companions, and there is a Vizard for them whom they 
would rob ; upon a Chace fierce and cloſe, the Leaders in 
Hereſie have often dropt their Opinions in the way, when 
they became too heavy for a flight ; asthe wiſer Beaſt leaves 
behind it that part of its Body, for which it is Chaced,and the 
whole is in danger. I was glad to find the Criticks, when they 
took notice of your Books, ſo gentle, and in ſuch a fit of good 
humour ; for they are ſometimes very unmerciful angry Men, 
and they perform Military Execution with the fierceſt rage, 
like the Innis:iling Heroes,they conquer all before them, Horſe 
and Foot ,ufllls e Spaniſh Miquelets, Indeed they 
do not kill, and little thanks to them, becauſe the Men com- 
monly are dead-already, but they ſhew their good will, and 
like the Inquifition, fit in Judgment upon them, and'with 
more ſeyerity than the three-Judges in the Hell of the Poets. 
They are ſo much the terrors of Libraries, that whenever 
they come within the Doors, one would think the Books, if 
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they were not chained, ſhould in the ſame inſtant quir their 
places, and fly from the dangerous Enemy: They cenſure 
Writings as ſome do AQtions, without any reaſon,' till their 
Criticiſm is Slander ; and when they find or imagine ſo many 
Faults, all the while the faultis no where but in themſelves. 
They ſhoot their Darts, poyſoned as they are, at randome, 
without aim or view 3 we might deſire for them, as Momwe. 
did for'the Bull, that their Eyes were 1n their Horns, to ſee 
where they puſht. "They fight with their Pen, as a certain 
Earl would have fought with his Weapon, who, when a ve- 
ry angry Gentleman ſent him a Challenge, was ready to ac- 
cept.it, but upon his own Conditions ; he would chuſe his 
Weapon and his Ground, he would fight with a Pole-ax in 
a dark Cellar. Seeing the Criticks make their attacks upon 
you, and with ſuch an air of fierceneſs throw their Wildtre, 
and call it Bombs, to burn up every Leaf of your Books, L 
would come in with all my Forces to raiſe the Stege and to 
relieve you, if you could need relief, if you were notſo ſtrong 
within your ſelf, and ſo well provided in your Garriſon, that 
you could hold out long and make vigorous Sallies againſt 
them. I would roaft them in their own brazen Bull, and 
according to the Law, as juſt as any in thetwelve Tables, or 
in the Code of Juſtinian, in all their artifice of deſtruftion 
for others, they ſhould periſh by their own Art themſelves. 
But the ſevereſt thing which you and I can ſay, we will ſup- 
poſe to them is. not deſtruction and puniſhment, it is diver- 
ſion and, banquet, and then as they are often pleaſed to enter- 
tain Mankind with Remarks on others, ſo, becauſe one good 
turn requires another, we may entertain them with Remarks 
upon themſelves : Perhaps they would be willing to carry 
on and force a Trade at any rate, though at their own ex- 
pence, and, as ſome carry on theirs, with loſs.” If thething 
be far from entertaining, and be moſt unpleaſant, yet it may 
be offered to them ; as the Phyſician, when in the profound 
leiſure of not preſcribing to others, may, to keep his Hand in 
. uſe, condeſcend to take Phyſick himſelf, 
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I have met with ſome in my frindly Correſpondences who 
were Criticks too, but here not ſo much 'in Learning as in 
Actions, and theſe ſeemed to think Mr. Boyle had a claim to 
the beſt ſort of treatment, for the ſake of that great Man 
his Uncle, to whom you had once a Relation in Buſineſs, as 
he has in Birth : I muſt confeſs, I had fo high an eſteem for 
his Perſon when living, and now for his Memory when dead, 
and always for his Piety and Learning, in which he will ne- 
ver dye, that if Mr. Boyle had been guilty of greater Errors 
than he can be accuſed of, I ſhould have placed them to his 


Account, who has all the Credit with me, and isrich enough 


to diſcharge more frightful Sums, to anſwer more bulky 
Debts than any young unthrifty Writer of his Name could 
ever have contracted. The ſparing of ſuch an Author, I am 
willing to ſuppoſe, might well have been allowed to that 
extraordinary Man, as a-mighty Conqueror in the midit of 
his warlike and triumphant Wrath, ſpared a City for the 
ſake of its Inhabitant and Native, an eminent Philoſopher, 
Such an Acknowledgment and Boon might be frankly thrown 
in to that Family, which gave ſuch an Ornament to the Na- 
tion, and Bleſſing to the World ; as we have a particular va- 
lue tor the Mine from which golden Treaſures are taken, 
and for the Garden in which Plants of beauty and health do 
grow. My honour for Mr Robert Boyle. is as old as juſt, I 
had often occaſion to ſee him, and as often as I ſaw, to ad- 
mire him in my early Years, and as often as I admired, to 
repine that I could not do ſo enough, and this was the only 
diſſatisfation upon the fight of an Obje&t which was always 
charming. I then receiv'd theſe Impreſſions which after- 
wards grew and were eſtabliſht, my Mind was filled with 
bright Idcas and the nobleſt Images of him, as the Pattern 
and the Glory of the Age, and I preſently thought of him 
when I would think of a Man truly Great and Happy, be- 
cauſe, with his other Accompliſhments, moſt truly Good. 
i ſaw a Book from Malpighi, the Italzan Author, preſented 
ro him with all the acknowledgments of his being no leſs 
Learned than Noble, as if it were not to go into the ww 
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but-with a Paſsport- from him ; and whon T have heard his 
praiſes from foreign Nations, I rejoyced 1a the glory of my 
own, and-in the: worth'of-the Man, and had this new plea- 
ſure, that other Nations could nor, like the {even Cities for 
Homer's, | contend for his Birth, when they wonder'd at his 
Perfe&tions. But Mr. Boyle has yet another Title to all the 
regard which you,- Sir, in your generoſtry, and I-irrmy per- 
{onal eſteem,- can give him, not only becauſe his Uacle -in 

- a ſupererogation of Merit- might challenge an Indulpence 

from us for. him, and that overflowing worth might well 

run. down from the one to the other, but becauſe he has fo 
much of his own,that he'wants not any to be transferred from 
another ;i and; he-4s above all imputed Merit, He might 
be: ſpared, at ileaſt' as ſome, thouph guilty of Treaſon and 
high Offences, -have- had their Pardon upon the account' of. 
their. Anceſtors, or others of the Race, who have done great 

Service: : But he-ismoreover to be honoured too, and not 

only upon the right of Relation, but, like Virtue it” felf, 

for his own fake. His ' Attaiaments at St. Pau/s School 
were wonderful, and which Dr. Colet the Patron of the 

School, and the early Patron of Letters (in the Age where- 

in they were reſtored) would have been proud of, and 

for which Eraſmus would have thought he had a new 
and grateful -Subje&t to congratulate and to praiſe him. 

Thus he'. began with triumph, where others may end 

with praiſe, and his Improvements were ſuitable to his 

Beginnings, his progreſs afterwards to his firſt Motions. 

He ſhined at the Univerſity, and with a light, which, 

as .Stars 'do: in their going round the World, he carried 

with him. That Cardinal who had Earls for the Ofi- 
cers of his Family would have rejoiced in having this Son 
of an Earl a Member of his College, and the delightful 
view of his flouriſhing in the ſhade thereof would have been 
fome allay to the - Misfortunes of the great and unhappy 

Churchman ; Heyy the Eighth would have had this new 

reaſon for. his Ambition to be called its Founder, and here 

he would have ſeen his Aſcha#s and Cheek, and more _ 
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theſe two. in one. The learged Primate, ' wha attended 
King Charles the Firſt in that College, and who is ſaid to 
have taught the Uncle, would, in a joyful amazement, have 
{cen the Nephew above his teachi There is a Kindred 
not only to Eſtate but to Wit, and this he had in all the 
height and advantage of Relation on the Fathets and the Mo- 
thers ſide : My Lord Orrery's Wit can never want evidence 
from his Writings, and his Friends, and (T have heard) from 
his Sickneſs too 3 for an Iriſh. Peer has told me, that going 
to viſit him in a Feaver, he met the Duke of Buckingham up- 
on the fame deſign, who being. as much tranſi with 
the pleaſure of his Wit, as the Earl was himſelf with the 
pain of his Diſcaſe, when that was flaming too as this, cry+ 
ed out, My Lord Orreiry has ſaid many: things ſo refimed and 
farprifing, that in his Head he ſeems to be no leſs in health than 


ever,. and the Feaver does not ſo mach diſcompoſe the Facudties of 


his Body,as it diſcovers thoſe of his Mind. - L have ſeen a Letter 
ro him from King Charles the Second,, wherein his Accom- 
pliſhments were acknowledged, and that Praiſe was 'more 
trom the Juſtice than the Favour of a King, of him who-was 
fo nice. a Judge of Wit and of Men, and who being a Prince, 
we may imagine, was above the flattering others, /if not a+ 
bove the being flattered, . Not pnly forthaſakaat Mr. Royle's 
Uncle, not oaly for his 0wn,- but for the-dake lof- the: two 
greatel(t things of this World, Virtue and Learning] which 
tit ſo wellupon him, and make fo beautiful a Figure there, I 
could wiſh chat all who have a frieadſhipfor-either (as you, 
Sir, have for boch) would at the: ſame time have:g :regard 
to him, and ſo encourage others of: his Age: and: Qualizy. to 
tread the like Paths of Glory,..in,which;they bave fo good a 
Leader, io lovely an Example, | There is nced -of all this 
Z#8}and Methgd for-rewarding the Good, and inviting o- 
chers, in this our Age more than ever, when Parents take. fo 
little care of Youth, and they afterwards eb of themſelved, 
when there is ice ng, oher! Diſciplne bug'to learn Vice:by 
Art, when Learning. which in, oohle:yourg Men'was':al- 
ways «ſeemed 40, Ornameng..is thought.a:Bucdes, .rabLrhey 
JN ': | ae 
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Ire one theniſelves rs thhir-Family'atid thoir Country ; th 
ſhake off the leaſt particlovef Knowledpe, as. a thing af. 
ſhivaable, which they are aſhamed - - _ as _ trou- 
blefome, | which-they are weary of ; they take pains to be ip- 
Norunt, 5 me d6 to be otherwiſe, and they deſire to &.] 
derſtand:nomore Greek than that of the Tragedian, when 
he declares, That to know nothing is the moſt pleaſant 
life. | | 
As ſore make the Remarks aboveſaid, fo others, Sir, 
make this-upon your late Attempt, TT hat Bodies of Men are 
never to be provoked, which may be leſs liable to Erfour 
than one, becauſe many Eyes may ſee more than one, atid . 
they are much leſs liable to be conquer'd by him, becauſe 
- Many hands may do 'more than-one. If ſometimes Bodies 
and Societies have not truth, yet they have always ſtrength, 
and he'ſd far is ever in the wrong, who with all the hard 
Couragedetermines and gives up himfelf to a defear. We 
ſhould. never commence the Encounter without being alli. 
red of the truth, and at the ſame time convinced of the im- 
portance of the Victory, if we r and truth prevail. 
However 4 Greeh Father was againft the World, and the 
World againſt him, yet an Enolſh Scholar may be contented 
with fewer Adverſarics : You, Sir, cannot be within the 
ſuſpicion of fach' a ConduQ, 'becauſe itis only Don Quixor's 
Knight Errantry, ahd Romantick Chivalry for a ſingle Man 
to place his ſblitary {elf in Battel-array, to be ſo little con- 
certid for the-fafery: of his own perſon and for the poyer of 
others, as'to'bid defiance to and fight with Armies. "None 
but: the King*s'Champion, and he only upon one Day in a 
whole Reign challenges and defies all the 'World. ' In- 
deed Fulius Scaliger (whoſe PraQtice you would-as little imi- 
tate in this, -as- you would his Pride in all things) contend- 
ed with-a whole Society, the Jeſuites, who were angry with 
him upon a ſuſpicion of his - having -writterr the Verſes that 
were fixt to-the Pyramid at'Pars, and which the Preſident 
de Thou was the Author of. ' There was a Quarrelof Scal:- 
cer, aSWwith the Jeſuits; fo NY account with 'Pefat's- 
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as, .who made, {0 much uſe of the; Jalan Period, | which was 
firſt the happy thought of Sca/iger: his Advyerfary, as the 
French lately borrowed the Inſtruments and-Furniture- of 
War from their Enemies. Some have thought your Anger 
levelled its ſtrokes not only, at a particular College, but a- 
gainſt the whole Univerſity, which that; College is. aiparc 
of : But I could not imagine, that, however your Deſigns 
are otherwiſe great and of the largeſt reach, this extended 
ſo far ; becauſe I ſuppoſe you too tond of the Name '6f an 
Univerſity, and more of the Learning of it, to have a Pique 
againſt it ; and you know whea that Univerſity had its place 
as one of the. four principal in the World, with the other 
three, Paris, Bononia, and Salamancs, and what reſpe& has 
in all Ages been paid to it by ſuchas you, the Men of Learn- 
ing, and of more refined and exalted Spirits. The Autho- 
rity of an Univerlity is to have no little regard, the Judg- 
ment whereof has had the greateft, has been ſought and 
courted by Kings and-others of the biggeſt Figure, in the 
niceſt and diſputed Caſes : To us Proteſtants Univerſities 
are almoſt as awful as Eccleſiaſtical Councils are to others, 
without any thing brought in a Portmanteau'thither (as to 
Trent) they determine our Controverſies and dire&t our 
Doubts. Our Mother Univerſity-is ſomething more than a 
good old Wife, that talks over her "Tales in a Winter- 
night, and many ſtrange Stories in a 'Chimney-corner,' with 
tne ſame toothleſs management of Words and of Meat. This 
Univerſity is not like that in the Notthern Countries, where 
icw Books, and few, Readers, and little Wit, make an Unis» 
verſity ; and the little they have dwells very 4,” in Buildings 
as mean as their Revenues, and as low as their Uuderſtand= 
ings : There the Frc ſt of the Climate-pierces deep, and be- 
nums every thing watchin, and:'makgs- the endowments of 
their Mind equal to.thole of their Subliſtence. . But 'the 0- 
ther Uaiverlicy. we ſpeak. of is. that of which a late Writer 
upon the Anriquities of Palmyra fays, when he- ſpeaks. of 
one of the nobler Monuments of that Society, a very learn- 
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-Oxopiae. (&) ſtabit im aternam)as-i5.it were to: be much 
.1nore ron than: the Matbles:av Palmyra; Your thoughts 
and mine are:tobe ſure the ſame (as I-would have the {ame 
with you on all occafions) when I declare'that he deſerves 
'not-a relation :to either of the Yaiverſities, who confines his 
eſteem to one;.iand:the Phi | which -thefe he learned 
ſhould teach him to'be in this 'a Member of both, as 
it made Socrates a Citizenof the World. The loved and the 
admired Prince Henry, when the diverſions of the'Country 
oftencalled bis Father King James the. Firſt to the Neigh- 
bourhoad of one, Univerſity, that: there might be no jealous 
'diſcouragements, went. with his Court to' the other, and 
when that, upon a vacaney;.defired the honour of his being 
the Chancellour, there was thisanſwer from his'good natured 
Wit, 1 will be Chancellor. of 'both- the Univerſities. He could 
not promiſe more. kindly.to one, nor deny more ſoftly to rhe 
other,. nor ſhew himſelt more equal to both. | 
I am very apt, Sir,. to take every thing you ſay or: do in 
the better ſenſe, and to ſuppoſe that in ſuch a ſenſe you ſaid 
ordid it; and then it may be pleaded, that as the Pzince of 
Monaco. is now to make two Entries at Rome, one as a Sove= 
rejga;Prince,another asan Ambaſſador, ſo Mr. Boy/e'made his 
Entry: into this Controverlie nat as a Gentleman, in all the 
Equipage of Greatneſs, and glories of Birth, but as a Scho- 
lar, - in all the improvements and triumphs. of Education, 
which want ' no. addition. or flouriſh from: his Birth : In re- 
ſpeQ of the. gaudy, advantages of this, he is here Incognito ;, 
and {o like others; in that condition, he is to be contented with 
the treatment he meets with, as the great Ladies in Maſque- 
rade were lately at Braxe/s. 'The Ball of learned Contention 
is like the Exghsb Football, at which we ſay all are Fellows, 
and there, as in a.Game, every Man 1s to:take' his fortune, 
and to ſhew himſelf. a [Philoſopher, 'not-only- in managing 
the.Debate, bur as much-in, bearingthe' chances and the if- 
ſues of it. The chances of this War-are-often as uncertain, 
ſometimes-as fierce as thoſe of.the other; and this too has its 
Wounds, 'and ſuch marks of Honour, which the moſt honou- 
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rable Ferſon may cordeſecsd:. receive 3: 50. did Horry. the 


Eighth in his Encountct watholMarrin Lurker, King Fame: 


the Firſt in-his with Cardipal-Poro» (not to name that with 
Scioppias) King Cheftes the Firſtin the Controverſie with Mr. 
Henderſon. You haygtaken pity on Mſop, made the crooked 
Man ftreight, beſtowed and charming Airs: on-the 
deformed, and when:ytuqiave been ſo-generous to give per- 
feftion where others coulFhot :diſcover any,” you can never 
be ſo unjuſt to take it awayt:where you find it : Every one 


finds it 1a Mr, Boyle, And enifkg..itithere very well-placed 
and ſeated,admires it-wherezitus jou 


pund ſo much to advantage, 
and I am willing to:ſuppble highaving this perfeftion,among 
the reſt,ſuch a generous'cantlour and juſtice;that he eſteerns ir 
his misfortune to have the-nambt of your Adverſary, to diſ- 
pute with that worth to. which he would pay all acknow- 
ledgments,and which 'he»wauld contend with only in emula. 
tion. ThoughT have not ſuch a regard toibirthin Mean as the 
Arabians have to that in:Horſes, whoſe. Genealogies they 
keep very gravely upon record for fifteen hundred Yeats 'to- 
gerher, and expett a ſuitable beauty, and ſtrength, and ſwift- 
nels, yer where the 'merit of the. Anceſtors isxoatinae in 
the Off-ſpring, - I have a'double:regatd to the Merit and. the 
Birth when joujed together. : Seeing youhave &6 ſharp an 
Eye for the. Faults of Authors, you cannot but have otie for 
the Perte&ions of Men, you camnever bea ſtrahger ed thoſe 
which all othersare ſo well acquainted with and delight ta, you 
and ſo much greatneſs of Mind tobe the firſt that gwns them. 
You, Sir, 'who have all this worth -of your own'can have no 
occaſion to leſſen his, as the Man who is rich himſelf is not 
within the excuſe of a temptation'to rob-another, You that 
every day can'diſcovernew Worlds-of Learning, cannot'en- 
vy or deny to,a modeſt and rightfiil Pretender forme ſhare in 
the, old ; as only the Bucamers,:in'the new Indian” World, 
rake away the Goods of thoſe whocome'from the old.” You 
:21ay reign, like a certain neighbouring Prince, in- your new 
Conquelts, and you may -gwe your felf- any Poflefſions 'or 
ES | Lands 
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Lands: in -Countries yet unknown, as the. firft Diſcoverers 
ſer out and allot what Territory and Empire they pleaſe: to 
themle]ves. y 

I rejoyce almoſt as much as a Servant would do in his be- 
ing free, in your making A&/p ſo, that he may go about rhe 
World in Embaſſhes,, when before he had no. higher place 
than amang the Seryants, and was ſcarce worthy to be in 
the Train of an- Ambaſſador. I no leſs congratulate your 
Deſiga in giving beauty as well as liberty to Ai/op, of making, 
his good Figure equal ta. his Wir, and doing right to him 
with your own Wit, atter all the injuries of common Fame, 
and the prevailing -reproaches of long Tradition: As the 
Iriſh. wonder of old Age, | the Counteſs of Difmand, who is 
ſaid to have been Maid of Honour 'in the Court of Edvard 
the Fourth, lived fo long as to tell this latter Age, that Ri- 
chard the Third was no Crook-back, as the ſlanders of Hi- 
ſtory have drawn him, 'but a freight and comely Perſon, {© 
much was the King,jn,the good Graces of the Lady, and as 
if ſhe wayld) have him4to be io favous not only with her ſelf, 
but with all her Sex, ſhe would thus /e right the Man, and 
the opinion of him, I am {o much a well-wiſher to Man- 
kind, ,that:I would, have them all to be beautiful, wiſe, and 
goad,, and all to be tree and, happy, and then Iam a thank- 
tul well-wiſhery to every one that, makes them fo; and let. 
them who:wouls thus reſtore the joyful State, and retrieve 
the Galden Age, - have a larger ſhare in the advantages and. 
joys thepeat... -- - © I ITOSD 

Upon. the | Reaſags. which I have declared, and others 
which: your fan greater Prudence; will, propoſe, though I can- 
nat pretendtpAadvile; yet I 'wauyld-beg leave:to with, that 
there may beino more Writing 0n either fide, not upon this 
SuhjeR, that when' there is a Peace between Princes, there 
might be-ove berwegn:Authers too, thas.the late flowing of 
the!Blgod/From the Arm of Br; {Vicholas in Ttaly (as ifa Chi- 
rutgeon had opened: a Veituinihar Arm): _ be .no_ pres: 
aging Qmggof, Wat .and'the: ſhedding of Iok between the! | 
Leataedin-Exg/avdc 1.could wilh that the Temple of Janes 
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might not again be opened; "Hot 5y/a Divine, whoſe Office or 
BulineB is in'Temples} and I d5ube nog” Sir,” but you eafi be 
well contented to perform Duty there, and not, as lately" a 
oreat Biſhop ſaid Maſs,- with the noiſt*sf Kettle-drums' and 
Trumpets. I offer nothing here as Advice, becauſe Iſhould 
be.too much an/Undertaker- in doing'ſo;-ant becauſe I hear 
the:ad vice: has/been- offeret*-by'# great Manz'tn whom 'the 
doing it would be'no bolhels (as in- theft were) but onevf 
his many favours to you, ari# wh6 performed every thing fo 
well,that few muſt pretend fo attempt itafter him : If T of all 
Men ſhould; I muſt be guilty of mere arrogance in reſpe& of 
him, thanithatwhich'T--proteſs-to#void an'reſpe& of ' your 
ſelf, his Hand-ſhould bealwsys tic laſt, 'andthar ftroke nuſt 
indeed be a'bold bae} which{s given by any- other Hand af- 
ter his. I would not n6t have your Fate, Sir, to be theſame 
with that of a late Writer too; who from ariother great Man 
had receiv*d the:ſame advice upon' a like occaſion, and ated 
againft it, but with ſuch a ſucceſs, which' was the puniſh- 
ment of rhe diſobedietice, *He'inoutd' not" take" my Counſel, ſaid 
his Patron, he ſuffers, \ard'let' his ſuffer. You may pleaſe to 
remember the-ſaying'of one''(whotn you' knew very well, 
and who was-as mact-honoured as known by youand others) 
to his' Anſwerer,' to him, who would be too much and too 
often fo, ; and the fayirig may be uſeful/ nor only to his'Ad- 
verſary; but to his Friend; © Some may think! it 'the firft part of 
Wiſdom not to begin theſe Diſputes, (and I am of their mind if 
they did not touch the Chriſtian Faith) and they cannot but judge 
it to be the next to know where to make” an end; - Thus did that 
excellent Man firſt begin-to'dye, 'this was the ſoft and peace- 
ful Harmony: which the 'Swan ſang; before his'death ; theſe 
were the laſt words he ſpoke from the'Preſs, arid'they ſhould 
have all that reverence from us which thoſe of dying-Men 
have from others. As Sir Edward Deering in the midit of all 
his fiercene(s againſt Archbiſhop Lea# confeſſed to the Parlia- 
ment, that St. Paz/s Church would'be his) Monument, and 
his Book againſt Fiſher his Epitaph when” it 'was'relolved 
that he ſhould ſoon want one) ſo theſe 'words deſerve a'place 
| on 
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- © on the Tomb of this Defender of the Archbiſhop, and once 
| Dean of St. Pauls. He had been long and often exerciſed 
in the ungrateful Labours of Controverſie with Deiſts and 
Socinians, Papiſts and others ; all the Enemies of Truth were 
at the ſame time his : And then asa good old General, who 
has ſpent the blood of his'Youth and the wiſdom of his Age 
in the Service, in many Battels, and as many ViQories, and 
at laſt makes that beſt Retreat, of his Life, from Aftion and 
Hurry, he was to ſit down and reft at home, to enjoy the glory 
of his Triumphs, or bewatt the continuance of the Warrs. He 
who had done ſo much and ſo well, in the fiercer part (where- 
in his Performances left none diſſatisfied but himſelf) was to 
change the Scene for one more bright and cheerful, he was to 
ſhut up the noiſie fatigue in all the quiet ſatisfaQtions of Study 
and the gentle careſſes of Fhought,as aſter a ſtormy day there 
is often a Sun-ſet and Evening | —_ and calm. He declared 
that he would Write no more on the Subje&t; and was this 
Declaration a Prophecy too, that-he would write no more 
(for ſo he did not) on any ? As Prophecy, which is always 
a Gift, is ſaid to be oftner Jn to dying Perſons ; and, 
according to the Writer of Biſhop Jewe!'s Lite, when ſo ma- 
ny holes and breaches are made by ſickneſs in the Body, the 
Soul within it has a more free and eaſfie view to ſee through 
thoſe open breaches and look farther abroad. I need not tell 
you (who, when every one knows ſuch great things. of him, 
do yet know greater, and were let into the whole Secret of 
his worth) that this is the extraordinary .Perſon, of whom 
we cannot eaſily ſay too much; and the French Abbot (Iam 
ſure) faid too little, when telling the World the thing which 
few were pleaſed in hearing Cha he was dead) he was con- 
tented to add no more than that he was one who had written 
many Books, WhenT repeat his words, I cannot, Sir, but 
think I oblige you with them, ſeeing they are his, who now 
ads Grad, any, whom, ou ):had juſt an _ for with 
VINg;; they, mult be Very 1ng to. you, when every-enng 
© pare was ſo. to ofhers: 'T intend wh ſaid he, to draw this 
Saw any longer. . Indeed this Saw only. cuts and tears'as it 
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goes, and much more it does fo whettthe fierce tg aver 
nt 


rument-is drawn over fo rough and Hotty 'a piece of 
Woody: which can never be wrotght arid” tprmed into any 
thing 'very:comely or uſeful. The Subjeft 'of your preſent 
Controverſie is always rough, and at Jalt unfruitful, cagnot 
be made. otherwiſe by the moſt $skflful' hand; not by yours. 
The drawing of this Saw you think, T may ſuppoſe, an un- 
grateful 'Office,- as-the common drawing of the other is/a ſer- 
vile one, 'a drudgery, and'the noiſe thereof is far from! being 
Muſlick to him who'makes'it -as well' as 'to him that hears ir, 
How far the having any part in the feaft Thew of Contentjoa, 
may. be ſuicable to-the Charater-of 2 Divine, I need not fay, 
when1 am writing to you, who'utifdetffarid fo nicely the c- 
verakCharaQters and Relations of 'Meh,and the feveral Ofi- 
ces and Decencices m_—_ to them ; Among the many, 
Pagan: Writers: you converſe with,” you are 'no ſtranger to 
that Remark ot one,” upon whoſt' Book © (in reſpe& of its Au- 
thor) there is no-difpate; as little'now as at the time of his 
death,: when every Reader covered for a Legacy and Inhe- 
ritance the Lamp which-it had-ſo ftrong a, ſinell of, and by 
the-Light whereof he writ it. - There i, he ſays, a particular 
Scheme of | Aition belonging. to-every particular Man, theres & 
diſtinttion'in Duty as well 'as in Dreſs; \and that i ſuited to the 
Circumſtances as will as this to the "Body of the 'Ptrſin. "My 
Lord Orrezy indeed writa Book of the Atr of one forr'of War 5 
but let there be no force upon his'young Relation to ſhew his 
Skill in the Art of agother. Let there be no fierce things be- 
twixt you;as thereilately were betwixt the two "Fa en in 
the 'Northz: Sapiebiar Opt and ally Pens are not, 
we hope; to.come ito't jarcet; '8s'the Poliſh Nobleman 
offered to the'Kingy r606d Saby as for His Service: © If there 
mult be any thing: like &8word;/4nd the Pen muſt be. like 
one, may .i#.be as" /harmſeſs as :thar/ with the nice diſtance 
whereof Cleveland's Arnballidout beds's rea, as gentle as 
the; Weapon which in/all the pexectal 'Cettemony the Fmpe- 
ror held.fort-totbetkif&d by"the\Proxy at thi lare Inveſtiturg 
of a new EleQor; ' 'We tnightſurely hope for calie times and 
| I ry calm 
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calm'Seaſans;and only the milder Weſt-winds blowing from | 
' the Prefs, without the coming 'of the mighey ul wonderful p 
Man in the pompous deſcription of a graceful Mien, a chatm- | 
' ing Countenance,, and all the appearances of oy Majeſty, lf 
who, according to the Speech of the Jew to- the. ſeveral Na- | 
tions on the Exchange at A/racan, is toreſtore Peace, to re- 
form.the World, and to bleſs Mankind. There is to be a | 
oing of ſome lengths, and a making of ſome approaches on ns 
both ſides, that. there may beat laſt a coming together, as — 
there is a Country ur which the Bridegroom is to walk one = 
half way, and the Bride another,” to a middle place, or there - 
is no'Marriape between them:” There can be_no Peace at a- 
ny time without conceſſion and" {urrender,. as in that with 
the Poles, the Txrks could not. have. the Fortreſſes of Mol. 
dzvia, but they mult give up the:Town.of Canminccck, and per- 
haps their very Turciſm too, for the'Preaty begins with-this' 
Preface, In the Name ot” the Bleſfed -Trinity:' © I 'wbutd nat” 
pretend to ſhur and open your Mourh, as the Pope does that; 
of the Cardinal in a folenm Ceremony. Nor, will you de-; 
mand my credential Powers for, this my attempt. of making; 
Peace, as the Plenipotentiaries exchanged themat; Reſwice: 
and Carlowitz, becauſe .you:know; that all Meriiearryl:ſuch 
Credentials about them, ;and.;good Men never refuſe thert:; 
However -Erance be not the Seat of an' Univerfat Monirchy 
in-its King, yetthere-was an univerſal anitPuhb6i ded'Spirit” 


| in oneof its SubjeQts, though it did not (as a' Moderg, Wris.: 
ter ſays of a Nobleman?s) want'Elbow-room, yet.it, was toa., 
big to be encloſed or ſhut up within a Library, , and his-Read+» 
ing had. been not only there, ..who complained, + | +1 
That the wiew of .\ſome Manaſcripts, :in- order t0 'the "i yh ga 
publiſhing. of the Capitulaires, had been denied by the . Baluxe. 
Emperor's Servants at Vierina;z# the late War andmoſt = 
frankly declated, "That Lerters ſhoyld wtwer beat War, and that . 
he had allowed the C ollatixs of at leaſt 2.4 Mandſcry fs in Monſieur ; 
Colberts Library, for Dr. MilPs Edition of the New Teftament : 4 
And he did not coyer the glory, of being. fiogular,hedidnotat.:« 
tect to be the gne ſolitary hmmple off free and diſengaged#- 
| 2 Vind. 
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Mind. There was the old Roman: greatneſs of Soul in Holfenixe the Li- 
brary keeper at Rome, who, as -2 late Author has told .us, ſhewed fo 
much Civiliry (notwithſtanding the different Sentiments of Religion) to 
one of our Countrymen, and to him who was ſo much the worſt of Sub-- 
xQts, that, whatever kind Offices he met with in [raly, he deſerved none in 
England. Mr. Selden, who was fo well able to ſhew ſome Marks of 
his Profeſſion, and all the Art thereof in his Books, to defend his own 
bad Cauſe in Writing, as well as that of others in Pleading, had one ge- 
neral and ſhort Reply for all his Anſwerers, If my Book be good, it will 
ſupport it ſelf if otherwiſe, T will not,but let it fall to the Ground. Mr Hobbs, 
(who had a greater ſhare of his ſtiffneſs than of his Learning, whatever 
likeneſs ſome have imagined between them) when his Friends diſcovered 
freely to him any fault in his Book, with a freedom of another fort 
would fay, It x gone, and [et ir $9; as if there were his Fate and Ne- 
ceſlity in the Errors too of his Writings, and there muſt be no repealing 
of them ; he was not concerned to corre the Miſtakes, but always to 
defend them, and ſo carried on his fate of War againſt all Mankind in 
the defence thereof. A Loyd Chancellor writ againſt him, but could 
reduce him to nothing of Equity in his Opinions, could not reverſe his 
Decrees, he had as much a tribunal of Truth, as the Chancellor had of 
Juſtice, in his own Breaſt. None were great enough to be above his 
contempt, and he ſtill was greater himſelf as his Adverfaries were fo, he 
valued himſelf as much for his having great Men his Enemies, as ano- 
ther would have done for the having ſuch his Friends. Beſides many o- 
thers, three Biſhops wrir, and he — and ſo he would have done, 
be who ridiculed all the Councils, if there had been a general Council of 
them, if there had been three hundred and odd Biſhops, as at Nice, ro 
write againſt him, and in the moſt Canonical way, by ſubſcribing ſuch 
Decrees as he deſerved. The Learning of your Books is always an En- 
tertainment to your Readers, and ſo, like the wealthy Traveller, where- 
ever they come, they bring that with them which will make them ' wel- 
come, he whoſe Hands they fall into, ows more to them for his advan- 
tage in the uſe, then they to him for his good nature in the judg- 
ment of them. However the reading of your Works be ſo much our in- 
elination, yet it would have been more our defire that we had not read, 
and you had not added the laſt to the number of them, we could have 
Iived for a time without that Learning which yeu have ſhewn on this oc- 
cation, and could have waited till there had been another for your ſhew- 
ing it. We werenot eager to have had an early Spring in: Fruits of this 
kind, as we heat that the Greens appeared very ſoon in Swizzerlan,, 
and the Bees warmed in Piedmont. However ſome may believe this De- 
bate between your ſelf and Mr. Boyi to be as much a Notion as the late 
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imaginary Dialogue between Alkak and Acid, (which one wouldthinkto 
be two grave philoſophical Genelemen, as they are there dreft out, and, in 


that artificial Puppet-ſhew, made to ſpeak) yet you have given a lively - 


roof, what great things you can do upon -a SubjeR truly great; and 
| Ly others . cod only the doing right to that which is already fo, you 
ſeem to make the SubjeCt great, which was not before, in the manage- 
ment of it. You advance it, and give a value to it, which in it felt had 
little ; as there is often all the Beauty and Art in a Piece which is only 
drawn upon a mean and worthleſs Canvaſs. "There may be more Learn- 
ing ſpent in the Controverſie than it can deſerve, as ſome go to Law for 
lictle matters, where the coſt is beyond the value ; but if the thing were 
not worthy of ſo much Learning, yet the producing and ſhewing ſo much 
is worthy of you, and ſuitable ro your Character, who cannot a& any' 


where but you muſt do ſomething extraordinary and ſurprizing, - and- 


whoſe Spirit is ſo enlarged and generous, that you take every the leaſt oc- 


cafion to improve Things and Men, to communicate and inform, as it 


was the glory of an Emperor, to leave that Marble which he had found - 


only Brick ; and they who raiſe a growth of Plenty and Variety upon 
barren Ground are benefaCtors to Mankind. Indeed the thing is ſuch, 
that if it fall, the Church may ſtand, and the State, without it ; and; with 
it, either roo may fall, with no better ſupport, and as low as the Church 
of the Benedictines near Pars lately fell, when ſo many Hoſts were bu- 
ried in the Ruins, and only a Garment preſerved entire, 'The leſs the 
thing is you write of, I would, ſuſpet the lefs, that you began ar firſt, 
and now continue your writing for Glory, you have no ſuch engage- 
ment to continue it, as you have many other not to do ſo. A Gentleman 


lately told me (and with a liberty which he took, I did not give) That- . 
the Fournal des Scayans had determined the thing againft you, before- 
the publiſhing of the Latin Book, which is-to inſtruct toreign Readersin« 


the Controverlie by the Language and the deſign thereot,that the laugh of 
the Town was on Mr. BozPs fide, and it could not be turned to yours 
(which ſaying, I thought, ſounded odd, to make this cry like the Cracks 
_ Horſes at Newmarket) that the Ladies themſelves, to whom Love 
often gives the Prerogative of being Tyrants, read the Epiſtles of the S;-. 
cilian Tyrant. (inthe Tranſlation) as if they were Billets doux, or Let- 
ters of Amour and Courtſhip, and in the whole Afﬀair they are become 
Judges between you, as if, Fe rwo Knights in their Exploits of wonder 
and valour, or like the gay Youth in their Tilts and Tournaments, you 
were to recommend your ſelves to the, Fair Sex by your Performance. 
But neither of you wants any thing from your Writings on this occaſion, 
to recommend you to the beſt and the ſevereſt Judges. As for Mr. Boyle, 
he has all the Qualifications which you and I would require in a Genclg- 


man, 
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